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| "HOUGH the a is well 


aware that ſome may think the 


ſubject of the following pages foreign 


to his character and office, he flatters 
himſelf that the ſenfible and conſi- 
derate reader will admit plain truth 


and fact, eſpecially on meaſures of 


public importance, by whomſoever ad- 
vanced. As a man, and a Briton, he 
feels himſelf intereſted in every thing 
that appears to him of conſequence to 
his fellow-creatures, and his country- 
men- And he is the rather encourag- 
ed to venture a re- publication of the 
Inquiry; with his name prefixed, (tho' 
the former edition was anonymous) as 
he has found very little reaſon to alter 
his opinion, from any thing he has 
ſince met with upon the ſubject. He 
defires it may be.remarked, that no- 
thing here advanced is intended to dil- 
courage incloſing open- fields in ever; 

fituation. He is convinced, that there 


are parts of the kingdom in which 


and may and ought to be incloſed; - 


3 fa 


on certain conditions) for the public 
good; yet as far as his obſervation 
and intelligence have reached, it has 
appeared to him, that encouraging the 
practice indiſcriminately, or at all in 
thoſe counties where the ſoil is gene- 
rally rich and fruitful, though it may 
oblige ſome ſew, is highly injurious 
to nine-tenths of the inhabitants of 
thoſe counties; if not to an equal 
proportion of the whole kingdom. 
But if he is miſtaken in any ſenti- 
ments he has entertained, or has re- 
ceived either falſe or partial informa- 
tions of what he has related, as all 
he wiſhes is, his country's good, he 
ſhall think himſelf happy, if any, more 
thoroughly acquainted with the ſub- 
ject, will give him, and the public, 
reaſons for thinking more favourably 
of the prevailing practice of incloſing, 
which, as at preſent encouraged, ap- 
pears to him highly injurious to indi- 
_ viduals and the nation. 
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In, REASONS URGED FOR IN- 
, CLOSING OPEN-FIELDS. 


"Pry ERV occupier of land may ma- 

© nage his ſtock and crop in leſs 
% time, and with leſs trouble 
© and, Ka in incloſures, than he can in 
5 the open fields. — The land itſelf is then 
i« more ally improved. And as every one 
& has a right to make the beſt of his own 
« eſtate,---hence, ſay ſome, proprietors of 
% land may and ought to incloſe it, in order 
t_ to ſecure advantages to themſelves and 
« their heirs, which they could not other- 
% wiſe enjoy ;---eſpecially, as every meaſure 
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An Inquiry into the Reaſons | 


Upon theſe principles, incloſing is encou- 
raged and vindicated. An unprejudiced 


examination of each, will enable us to judge 
of the equity and utility of the practice. * 


We are told, the landholder, with all 
* the toil and pains he is capable of, has not 


„ time to make any conſiderable improve. 


« ments of it while it continues open. 


That is to ſay, he has more land for his mo- 
ney in the open-fields, than he can plow and 


manure, ſow and reap, in due ſeaſon ; and his 
crops are larger than he can get in harveſt. — 
A good reaſon for inclofing :—they will not 
overburden him then: However, if he is dili- 


gent, he will find both the year and the 'day 


long enough to do its work to ** purpoſe 


in the open- fields. 


a Aye but, lay ſome, he W LIE hard 
% if he does.” And while the induſtrious 
husbandman engages chearfully, and with 


good ſucceſs, in the labours of * field, let 
him purſue them: he enjoys health —pays 
his rent —ſupports his family —and is, at the 
ſame time, procuring the ſtaff of life for his 
fellow - creatures. It is time enough to con- 
ſult his eaſe, when he complains of his la- 
bour ; and too ſoon then (eſpecially in an 


article 


1 * — 


ſhew that they think otherwiſe. It is indecd 


article of ſuch importance to the public) if 


we would not have Britons as much deſpiſed 


for their weakneſs and cowardice, as they 


have: been dreaded and renowned for their 
reſolution and courage. Pe ng 


It has indeed been aſſerted, that * farmers 
% can never be ſufficiently paid for theit 
«, labours in the open-fields; their expences 


„ in managing arable land in them being 


«© greater than their profits can be.” And if 
ſo, they are certainly to be pitied. But the 
many inſtances in which the families of open - 
field farmers are not only ſupported, but en- 
riched by their gains, prove the inſinuation 
groundleſs. And the multitudes that always 
y ſolicit to be admitted tenants to eve- 
open- field farm that is to be Tett, plainly 


very apparent, that if incloſing does free the 
landholder of ſome inconveniences, it will ex- 
poſt him to many more. He that could not 
maintain his family on an open- field farm of 
three or fout ſcore pounds a year, will have 
hard work to do it on one of double that rent 
in the new incloſures. Suppoſe his incloſed 
land continued upon tillage, he will be at 
leſs expenee, undoubtedly, in getting his 
99805 but * will, in general, be leſs va- 
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4 An Inquiry into the Reaſons 
luable there, The hedges, when grown up, 


are hurtful to corn: ſome new-incloſed lord- 
ſhips will have leſs manure, and others be 
obliged to fetch it farther, and at much more 
expence than before. And, at beſt, no great 
improvements can reaſonably be expected on 


rich ſtrong land that bore good crops, and 


kept large quantities of cattle in its open- 
field ſtate. As to heaths, and light, ſandy, or 
ſtony ſoil, there incloſing facilitates ſuch im- 


provements in tillage, as will do real ſervice 


both to individuals and the public. But the 
beſt lands are uſually laid down for paſture, 
though very little improvement can be made 
there, by ſuch a method, except to ſome few 


proprietors who occupy their own eſtates, 


Some of theſe new-incloſed lordſhips, when 


| laid down for graſs, neither do, nor can keep 
| the number of cattle, including cows, horſes, 


ſheep and hogs, that were bred and fed in 
them in their open- field ſtate, for want o 


the corn, ſtraw, &c. which they then produc- 
ed. Many of the ſneep and oxen, which are fed 


in the incloſures, will probably indeed be the 
more valuable; but will the additional pro- 
fits of them be ſufficient to make an adequate 


amends for the loſs of the fine crops of corn 
which thoſe fields formerly bore Enable 


the tenant to pay the enormouſly advanced 
rents 


for | Inclofing Open-Fields. 5 
rents demanded on the incloſure? Can he 
then afford to give thirty or forty ſhillings an 
acre for land, which he held before for ten 
or twelve? Many a poor tenant has hereby 
been reduced to the wretched neceſſity of 
taking land upon thoſe hard terms, or of be- 
ing thrown out of all means of ſupporting 
himſelf and his family: — and every man is 
willing to keep from ſtarving, or a pariſh al- 
lowance, as long as he can : —— But it is 
highly probable that many will be reduced 
to one or the other in a few years, who rent 
farms upon ſuch terms as theſe. © And as to 
the proprietors of land themſelves, * "the im- 
„ provement to them, we are told, is eſti- 
% mated by the new valuation of their 
* eſtates, made by the commiſſioners who 
* {et out for incloſing, compared with the 
« rents of the ſame in its open- field ſtate 3 
* e.g. if the rents of a field before incloſure 
* are 7501. and on the valuation of the 
* commiſſioners it will amount to 1 500 1. 
then the field doubles its value.” In their 
eſtimation, it is true, it does; but whatever 
preſent advantages the proprietors may pro- 
miſe themſelves from ſuch an advance of 
their rents, thoſe only are real improvements, 
and of laſting benefit, both to individuals 
and the public, in which the tenant ſhares | 


f 


6 An Inquiry iuro the Reaſons ; 
his part with the landlord, and by which he 
is enabled to pay his rent, and ſupport his fa- 
mily with credit. The farmers and their 
de pendants are no inconſiderable body. If 
they are impoveriſhed by theſe means, they 
muſt be ſupported by others. Perhaps what 
their landlords now take in this manner with 
one hand, they may be obliged to pay again 
with high - intereſt, e er long, with the 
But to proceed: It has been ſaid, The 
te husbandman cannot improve his land in 
tc the open- fields, if he has ever ſo much 


te time and inclination-to do it, but is con- 


« fined to the expenſive method of tillage, 
though the nature of the land be ſuch as 
4 to render it convertible into good paſture, 


«and capable of becoming equally advanta- 


* geous to the proprietor with one tenth 


1 part of the expence.” Be it acknowledg- 


| ed, that every one cannot manage his land fo 


exactly to his mind in the open-fields, as he 


may do when it is incloſed: neither can eve- 


ry tenant in the incloſures purſue his on 
plan, though he thinks it ever ſo reaſonable 


and advantageous. In the one ſituation there 
are difficulties from one quarter, and in the 
other from another: let thoſe who have ex- 


Perienced 
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perienced both, ſay which are the greateſt. 
Undoubtedly farmers are generally obliged 
to keep a conſiderable part of their open» 
field lands upon tillage :—they would: chuſe 
to do it: they find their account in ſo doing. 

It is certain they are not abſolutely and uni- 
verſally confined to this method: there are 
ſome hundred acres of graſs ground enjoyed 
in ſeveralty, beſides commons, &c. in many 


open- fields of the kingdom. But what friend 


of the public can wiſh to ſee tillage generally 
diſuſed ? It is by no means a ſufficient reaſon 
for laying afide the plow, that it is the moſt 
expenſive method of cultivation: if it be ex- 
penſive, it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the 
very being of the community; and it cer- 
tainly ſupports a much greater number than 


could be ſupported by the profits of the ſame 


land in paſture. Therein the public good is 
promoted by it; and it is generally for the 
benefit of individuals in the end, to conſult 
that: in all caſes it is their duty ſo to do, to 
the utmoſt of their power; and to purſue it 
with an aſſiduity proportioned to the i opus 
tance of the intereſt dependin g. ; 


Won that principle ſome indeed think in- 
clofing ought to be encouraged, as ** it is an 
66 enoouragement to the growth of timber, 
- © which 


1 
| 


the legiſlature, they would probably order a 


of the proprietors of lands have this in view, 
in getting them incloſed, is notorious, as very 


They talk much more of grazihg than of 


ſolid and enduring. Many a ſturdy oak, and 


rails, while few, very few ! appear, in any of 
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«which every one muſt acknowledge a pubs 
« lic and national good.” And as far as in- 
cloſing does promote planting, the public is 
undoubtedly ſerved by it. A trading nation, 
like ours, will always have occafion for tim- 
ber; and our conſumption of it, eſpecially 
in time of war, is ſo great, as to make it the 
intereſt, as well as the duty, of gentlemen of 
fortune, to adorn and improve their eſtates, 
by planting upon them oaks, aſhes, elm or 
firs, as may beſt ſuit their ſoil and ſituation. 
But were this an object of conſideration with 


certain portion of incloſed lands to be em- 
ployed in planting. That very few, if any, 


little wood is planted in any of the new in- 
cloſures, more than is ſet in the hedge- rows. 


planting; and look rather at preſent gain, 
than at any advantages ſo diſtant, tho' more 


ſtately elm and aſh, are falling yearly facrifi- 
ces to the new-incloſures, and fawn aſunder 
for the mere temporary fence of poſts and 


them, riſing up in their ſtead. Gentlemen 


of * landed eſtates, have undoubtedly. 
| good 


Pe Hichſng Open-Piclds. 
good opportunities for planting in their in- 
eloſed grounds; but ſuch may, and do, in 
ſorric inſtances; raiſe timber upon theit eſtates 

n the open fields: Nor need they be appre= 
— of loſing the advantage of their im- 
provements, by their being incloſed, as the 
claims of all lords of manors muſt be ſatisfied; 
before any bill for inclofing them i is permits 
ted to _ into a law. 


But it maſt be owned, thad aiitiout bund 
ing. ſome proprietors have advanced the year- 
ly income of their eſtates greatly by inclofing 
them. Some that were let for only fifty or 
' fixty pounds per ann. have been — 
| raiſed to a hundred: And, on the contrary, 
the yearly value of others has been leſs after- 
wards than before. Indeed, lords of manors, 
the clergy, or other impropriators of tythes, 
and one or two more of the principal propri- 
etors in a pariſh, are generally the chief gain- 
ers. When others of leſs property have con- 
tributed their part of the expences for ob- 
taining the acts of parliament, for the pay- 
ment of cortimififoners, ſuryeyors, quality- 

men, &c. when they have raifed their fences, 
and have ſuffered the ordinary deductions for 
tythes, roads, toſs of ground, occafioned by the 


new fences, and failure of common, &c. &c. 
dib 4 * it 
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it is no unuſual thing to oblige thoſe to ac- 
cept of allotments of fix or ſeven acres in the 
incloſures, who had nine or den in the open- 
fields. | e 


4 ad ln 15h bays 4; 
xt * 3 ſuch as have been en- 
couraged. to expect great advantages, have 


found 2 — though too late to their 
coſt, mere tools, employed to ſign petitions 
to parliament for little elſe than to obtain 


leave of the legiſlature to take a cow a piece 
from twenty perſons who had only two, and 
to give ten more to one or two wealthy neigh- 


' bours who had twenty or thirty before. Vet 


an ingenious writer on the ſubject tells us, 
« Incloſing is a public good, becauſe it en- 


" _ © riches individuals; too haſtily concluding, 
that whatever enriches individuals, muſt 
c be an advantage to the nation.“ If indeed 


this gentleman could make it appear, that in- 


cloſing enriches all who are any way affected 
by it, his reaſoning would be more plauſible: 


but can he think this, or any other meaſure 
is for the public good, that impoveriſhes 
twenty to enrich one? If he was one of the 


twenty, or of the ten, that were deprived of 
their ſubſiſtance, to make a neighbouring 
 gentleman's eſtate worth, three 


hundreds a 
year, that was lett but for two before, he 
would 
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would have very 8 \Kentiiments" and 
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The levelling 8 Khenne l is indeed ridiculous 
and abſurd. = Attempts to reduce all man- 
kind to the fame circumſtances, would be 
equally weak and vain. Vet the true intereſt 
of a nation, the authority of g government, an 
the liberties and property of the ſubject, are 
all beſt eſtabliſhed and promoted, by keeping 
things in a ſtate in which the bulk of the 
people may ſupport themſelves and their fa- 
milies, without ſubmitting to a mean and 
miſerable vaſſalage, like that which has long 
made the clans in the highlands of Scotland, 
ſlaves in a land of liberty. But every thing 
| _—_ be ſacrificed to the pleaſing proſpect of 

raiſing an eſtate of five or ſix hundred a year, 
to a thouſand; and when the landed intereft 
in one pariſh hear what great things their 
neighbours boaſt of doing for themſelves by 

inclofing, they are eaſily perſuaded to make 
the experiment. The young ſpend-thrift 
thinks he may then enjoy himſelf without re- 
| ftraint :—the gentleman of high taſte, and 
ſmall fortune, and the avarieious worldling, 
hug themſelves in the thought of filling their 
purſes, ennobling their heirs, and aggrandiz- 


IHA 


= _ memory: but either they, or their 
| 8 - ſucceſſors. 
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ſucceſſors, may probably, e er long, ſee their 


miſtake, and be diſappointed in their expec- 
tations, Let them but reckon the intereſt 
of the money ſunk in the expences of incloſ- 
ing, and what they pay. a year more for meat, 
bread, malt, poultry, butter, cheeſe, ſervants 
wages, and various other articles of, houſe- 
keeping, which are advanced greatly by in- 
cloſing good corn fields, and the monopoly 
of land conſequent upon it, and they will find 
themſelves little better for their, i improve- 
ments: Beſides, they would do well to re- 


member, that this r advance of 


rw in many . s, muſt. ſoon impoveriſh 
the tenant or the public: indeed there is great 
reaſon to apprehend, that it will not be long 


before the fatal conſequences of it are felt by 


both. Tenants cannot ſupport their fami- 
lies on the produce of lands ſo very high 
rented, but by raiſing the prices of their ſe- 


veral productions to a degree intolerable to 


the bulk of mankind: Or if the working 
hand muſt pay a ſhilling for that quantity of 


| | bread, cheeſe, or beer, which he has bought 


for a groat or ſix · pence, the price of his la- 


bour muſt be faiſed to a degree that cannot 


but be injurious to a trading nation; nay, it 
may in time utterly tuin it. And ſurely, no 
Princes either of religion or ſound policy, 


require 


: wy 


require a ſtate to ſubject itſelf to ſuch. incon- 
veniencies-and hazards, for the fake of enrich» 
ing ſome; few, who were before richer than 
the generality of their neighbours. . Gentle- 
men. of large eſtates haye it in their power 
already to aſſiſt the government, and be ſer- 
viceable in many ways to their country, if 
they will exerciſe any economy in the ma- 
nagement of their affairs; hut no ſum of mo- 
ney, or extent of land, will anſwer the do- 
mands of debauchees and gameſters: ſuch 
re as like to outlive their fortunes. when they 
are doubled, as if continued as they are. It 

is well where an increaſe of property falls in- 
to the hands of perſons of prudence, frugali · 
ty, and n public ſpirit ; but it ſeldom makes 
the intemperate ſober, or the covetous liberal: 
On the contrary, riches more frequently turn 
thoſe into mere drones, who were before bleſs 
ſings to the community, by their activity and 
diligence; they make ſome little better than 
tyrants and baſhaws, and {hut up the hearts 
and hands of others, who, when they had 
leſs wealth, were more ſenſible of CE de- 
ce and connections, and could feel 
boch for the poor and the public upon every 
emergency. In many inſtances, a ſudden and 
large increaſe of fortune, only introduces 
fych . of — into families, nul 

ö m 
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muſt neceſſarily be pernicious to a iber 
hood and a nation, in proportion to the de- 
gree in which they prevail in it. The ruin 
hereby occaſioned to ſome of the moſt flou- 
riſhing and virtuous of the ancient eaſtern re- 
publicks, is ſuffieient to convince every one 
who is acquainted with their hiftory, that it 
is a fallacious and very hurtful maxim, that 
That which enriches individuals, 'is an err 
0 N r to ene P19 ite 0 
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5 Ver many will: ay, 4. mene 
« right to make the beſt of his own "eſtate, 
and to ſecure to himſelf and his heirs,” an 
« abſolute and excluſive' enjoyment of it, 
and of all his improvements.” Only let 
it be added; * if he no way injures his neigh- 
«© hours, or interferes with them: and then 
let us enquire whether, with ſuch an addi- 
tional clauſe, this will be any argument for 
incloſing i in thoſe parts and ways, in which 
it has been frequently practiſed. Have not 
many large pariſhes been incloſed without 
the unanimous conſent of the perſons con- 
cerned in them; nay, contrary to the known 
will of ſeveral proprietors, and greatly to their 
difadvantage?—A- worthy member of civil 
ſociety, and above all, a good chriſtian, would 
N do Arn to promote his own pri- 
; vate. 


fer Iucigſng Open-Fields. 15 
vate intereſt that may be an injury to the pub- 
lic. Truly admirable were the generous ſen- 
timents, de amore Patrie, which glowed in 
the boſoms of many of the ancient inhabitants 
of Greece and Rome “: and ſtill more bene- 
volent and diſintereſted. principles are recom+ 
mended. to us by the divine Author u our 
holy religion. 


But let us examine this poſition a little far- 
ther. | ; 


* n The proprietor of bad. we are told, wu ? 
an excluſive right of enjoying his on pro- 
* perty. Buy an excluſive right i is probably 
meant, in part, that which is obtained by an 
exemption from tythes, and either the ſtated, 
or occaſional claims of lords of manors. Lords 
«© of manors (the gentleman who urges this 
argument has informed us) are lords of the 
« foilof ſuch land, and conſequently are en- 
* titled to all trees growing on common land, 
c and mines in the bowels of the earth: nor 
can any proprietor grub up roots, or even 
Si unus quiſque noſtrum rapiat ad ſe commoda aliorum, 
5 quod cuique poſſit, emolumenti ſui gratia, ſoci- 
etas hominum & communitas evertatur neceſſe eſt.—Illnd 
natura non patitur ut aliorum'ſpoliis,noſtras facultates;*opes, 

MW augeamus— Primum Juſtitis munus eſt, ne cui quis 
nocea G 
ect nag bali ſumus ſed etium patriæ, parentibas, 
is, ceteriſ ue homi nibus; & er eee 


ufo omnium fominum reste 


git | % make 
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make trenches, without their leave“ If 


this be true, their power and claims are very ex- 
tenſive: and they may naturally expect a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of ineloſed land, as a compen- 
ſation for ſuch rights and privileges as theſe, 
before they conſent to be excluded by the in- 
cloſing of their manors. But from whence 
muſt theſe allowances come ? They are to be 
taken from the private proprietors, and con- 
ſequently mult leffen the ſhare of every indi- 
vidual. As to tythes, it is certainly a con- 
venience- to be exempted from them, as 
they are the frequent occaſions of quar- 
rels and law-ſuits : yet I ſhould think thoſe 
pay dear for this convenience who allow a 
ſixth, or even a ſeventh, of their fields to ob- 
tain it. But this excluſive right looks farther, 
dix. to the incroachments and treſpaſſes that 


land- holders are expoſed to in the open fields 


and can theſe gentlemen make fences about 
their incloſures ſufficiently ſtrong and laſting 

to exclude every treſpaſſer ?---were the open- 
field pariſhes only ring-fented; did each pro- 
prietor carefully mark his own land and its 


extremities; and would the prineipal land- 


holders in every pariſh unite ſteadily in the 


management of their pariſh-affairs, and reſo- 


lately puniſh, or expoſe ſuch as are mean e- 


See to ſtock, me. or plow upon their 
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bours, they would ſoon make them weary or 
- aſhamed of ſuch divty' tricks, and every one 
might enjoy his property with as little inju- 
ry or linternuption from diſhoneſt: neighbours 
in the open fields as in the inclaſures. And 
if they could likewiſe agree on a mutual ex- 
change of lands, or little parcels that lie diſ- 
perſed in many different parts of the field, ſo 
_ that each might haye all his own laid together 
in one allotment or two in a field, maki 
proper allowances for the difference of 1 5 
&c. they would ſecure the principal conve- 
nience of incloſing, without ſubjecting them- 
Elves, and 055 to its r 


But pethaps, moſt who talk of an i 
enjoyment-of their land, refer chiefly to the 
opportunity which they obtain by incloſing 
of ſhutting out the poor from the privileges 
they enjoyed in the open felds :--Befides, the 
benefit of gleaning, which is certainly in ma- 
ny fields, very ikderable; and- the privi- 
lege of common for cows and ſheep | ma- 
ny months of the year; they have likes 
wiſe a tight to cyt tutf, roots, and furze in 
ſome places, which muſt he. a great advantage 
to thoſe who have not money to purchaſe any 
other fuel. From theſe and other privileges, 
the OY: be, and often are, excluded by 
214 D * iucloſ- 5 


Es. 
W «>. I 
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incloſing: when I ſay they may be, I mean'the 
principal proprietors have it in their power 
then to deprive them of theſe advantages--- 
How far it is conſiſtent with the regard they 
owe either to the poor, or the community in 
general, to avail themſelves of this excluſive 

right, is a further queſtion. 


The various proviſions made for their ſup- 
port and accommodation by the laws of the 
Jewiſh Theocracy were, in this, and in every 
view, an excellent part of that ancient con- 
ſtitution, and diſcovered as much the wiſdom, 
as they did the goodneſs of the divine Legiſ- 
lator :. Ben ye reap the harveſt of your land, 
on ſhall not wholly reap the corners of your 
| 2 z neither ſhall ye gatber the 2 of 
your barveſt: and thou ſhalt not glean thy vine- 
yard, neither ſhalt thou gather every grape of thy 
_ vineyard ; thou ſhalt leave them for the Poor and 
ranger: T am the Lord your God (a). Six 
gears thou ſhalt ſow thy land, and ſhalt gather 
in the fruits there: but the ſeventh year thou 
ſhalt let it reſt, that the poor of thy people may 
eat ; and what they leave, the beaſt of the field 
ſhall eat: In lite manner thou ſbalt do with thy 
vineyard. and with thy olive-yard (0). And a- 
gain, a general precept was given them, ſay ing. 
7. ow ſhalt not harden thy beart, nor ſhut thine 


0 Lev. Ax 9, 10. (5) Exod. xxiii. 10, 11. 


Land from thy poor brotber; hut thou ſbalt 
thine. hand wide unto bim, &c. Beware that 
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open 


there be not a thought in thy wicked beart, ſay- 
ing, (to excuſe thyſelf) the ſeventh year, the. 
year of releaſe, it at hand, (when all the poor 
will be provided for) and /o give him nougbt, 
Sc. Thou ſhalt Jurely give him, and for this the 
Lord will bleſs thee in all thy works > for the 
poor ſhall never ceaſe out of thy land ; therefore 
command thee, ſaying, thou ſhalt open thine 
hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to 
thy needy in thy land (a). Give me to ſay with 
an ancient writer, I { have (wilfully and un- 


| feelingly) with-held the poor from bis defire, 


or bave cauſed the eyes of the widow to fail; if. 
I have ſeen any of the poor periſh for want of 
claatbing, or of food, when it was in my power 
to reheve him :---Nay, When the ear heard 


me, then it bleſſed me; and when the eye ſaw 


ne, it gave witneſs to me: becauſe I delivered 
the poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, and him 
that bad none to help him. The bleſſing of bim 
that was ready. to periſh came upon me, and 1 
cauſed the widow*s-heart to fing for joy: I was 
a father to the poor (5). To a perſon of hu- 
manity and benevolence like this, one ſhould 
not think it would be a perpetual mortifica- 


tion (as a modern writer ſays it is to the ge- 


(a) Deut. xv. 7 11. (3) Job xxix. and xxxi. 
nerous. 
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nerous oreupier of open- field land) to ſee his 
labouts ſhared by others who bear no part of 
his expence. The greater his generoſity, the 
leſs his mortification moſt certainly would be 
at ſuch ſighits as theſe. A record of high au- 
chority and merit, does honour to the memo- 
ry of an eaſtern 8 who not on 
permitted but encouraged the hand of hum- 
ble induſtry to follow his reapers, and pick 
up the gleanings of his field (a). A woe is 
elſewhere denounced, in that facred volume, 
againſt thoſe wo covet. fields, and tale them 
by violence, oppreſſing a man and his houſe. In 
that day ſball one take up a parable, and lament, 
faying, we be utterly ſpoiled; be bath changed 
the portion of my people; how hath he removed 
it jrom me ? turning away he bath divided our 
elde (O). And bleſſed, ſay the ſame divine 
oracles, bleſſed is he that confidereth the poor; 
the Lord will deliver him in time of trouble : but 
be that oppreſſeth the poor to increaſe his own 
riches, reproacheth his maker, and Jour furely 
dene to want (c). 


Ruth 1. Micah ii. 1 
na Prov, giv, 9 and xxx. 2 * 
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in dero we TO INCLOSING | 
© © OPEN-PIEL DS. 


1 T FY an  6djeRtion; — inclofing 
in general, at leaſt againſt the preſent me- 
thod of conducting it, that the whole plan 
is generally fettled between the folicitor 
* and two or three principal proprietors, 
without even letting the reſt of them into 
| *© the ſeeret, till they are called upon to ſign 
the petition, They are, in many inſtances, 
* not ſo much as indulged with the fight of 
the bill, or the privilege of hearing it read, 
till it is tendered to them to be ſigned, and 
'* for that purpoſe they are taken ſeparately.” 
Theſe are the expreſs words of a late writer 
upon the ſubject, who has urged this, with 
great juſtice and eandour, as truly exception- 
able, in a treatife, in which he has ſaid e- 
very thing that can be faid in favour of 'in- 
tcloſing. This gentleman is well aware, that 
proceedings of this ſort are utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with a maxim he had advanced before, 
biz, © that every man has a right to do what 
de he will with his own.” If that be univer- 
fally acknowledged, no man, or body of men, 
how conſiderable ſoever, have a right todiRate 
fe any one of their neighbours, though he has 


op 
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only an acre in a field in which, they have 
five hundred, whether his land ſhould be in- 
cloſed or open: his one acre may be as im- 
portant to him and his family, as their five 
hundred to them; but whether it be or not, 
it is as really his own as theirs are; and if he 
chuſes to enjoy his acre, as he has been uſed 
to do, in an ,open-field ſtate, who can equita- 
bly oblige him to incloſe it, if every man has 
a right to do as he pleaſes with his own ? be- 
ſides, as this writer very properly obſerves, 
theſe ſecret and overbearing methods * leave 
« proprietors expoſed to be practiſed upon 
* by agents, &c. many times the buſineſs is 
« hurried on and concluded without a ſfin- 
«« gle meeting of all the parties concerned to 
«© conſult about their common intereſt, 
though perhaps the whole property of 
% many is at "ſtake. The (conſequence 
* of this, is, that if any ef the proprie- 
© tors have reaſonable alterations to pro- 
* poſe, they cannot be complied with, or 
e they muſt be truſted to the honour of the 
« ſolicitor to be ſettled in the committee, 
* becauſe the bill is already ſigned by ſome 
** of the parties, and therefore it cannot be 
& altered without a repetition of that trouble, 
“ and a conſiderable addition to the expence.” 
NN ſame writer, in another part of his 


in gen 


d 
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in devious N has furniſhed a ſecond objec- 


tion to inclofing on the preſent plan, nearly 


akin to the former, and connected with it, 
Viz. © The great power granted to the Com- 
* miſſioners. The method, ſays he, of aſ- 
1 certaining each proprietor's ſhare, is left 
* to the deciſion of the major part of them, 
* in all caſes which are not expreſly provid- 
« ed for under the act, and this without any 
fetter or check beſides their own honour 
* and conſcience, awed indeed of late with 
« the ſolemnity of an oath. Hence they 
* have an abſolute power veſted in them, 
** not only to ſettle all diſputes which ariſe 
% between any of the parties concerned, 
«© whether about the quality, the ſurvey, or 
* the property, but alſo to determine, by the 
* meaſure of their own abilities and judg- 
* ment, the quantity and ſituation of the al- 
* lotments, and the proportion of mounding 
«© which each proprietor ſhall make for his 
« eſtate. This, adds our author, is perhaps, 
« for the extent of the object, one of the 
«« greateſt truſts which is ever repoſed in any 

« ſet of men in the kingdom.” He might 
have ſaid, with equal juſtice and propriety, it 
is a truſt too great to be repoſed in any ſet of 
men in a free ſtate ; eſpecially, as it frequent- 
ly does and will happen, that different, and 

_ | | even. 
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| even the fame perſons, decide; differently. in 


parallel caſes. Without, arraigning, the 


motives, which might poſlibly be very ho- 


& neſt, this he acknowledges. a grievance to 
„ -particullaxs.” And perhaps ſome of the 
aggrie ved were never canſulted about the act, 
or hey diſapproved of it when they under- 
ſtoad ats tenor; but they were of the mino- 
city, and therefore obliged to ſubmit; and 


they muſt now . ſit down by every determina- 


tion of thoſe Who have it in their power to 
do as theꝝ pleaſe with them. They would 
not have had their eſtates incloſed on any 
-conſideration.; but incloſed they muſt be 
and if they refuſe, or have not money to in- 
-cloſe them, the commiſſioners will incloſe 
them, and take them into their own hands 
till they are reimbutſed. They muſt have 
the ſituation ant quantity they aſſign them. 
If they complain, -it-is+to no purpoſe — they 
have no appeal —no reſource, but to ſit down 
and make the beſt of a bad bargain; and 
that, a bar gain not of their On chuſing 6r 


adjuſting; then, they could nat reaſonably 


complain; — but a bargain made for them by 


| others, Who have taken upon them to diſpoſe 
of theiri property, without their conſent, great- 
|  -Iy:to:their diſſatisfaction, and, as they appre- 


hend atileaſt, greatly to their diſad vantage ; 


2 | . And 
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== Andtheſe are free-born Britons, v 
| boaſt of their liberty; yen, the geritlemets 
Who purſue theſe "40 when told of the 
_ Injury they do the public by ineloſing, reply; 
in vindication of them; That every en 
199 5 57 do/as he age, With lp cn} 
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by parts of the kingdom; as it advances 
the price” of their coals“ Some of the 
inland cbuntics feel this inconvenience of it 
to ſuch a'de gree-already, as that they are now 
obliged to pay 15, 16, and 17 pence a hund. 
for thoſe coals which they Nhe 2 few year} 
ag for eleven-pence and a ſhilling! 3 wh ich, 
fuppoſing the advance to be only four-pence 
a hundred, to à houſekecper that conſumes 
but ten ton of coals in the year, occaſions 
an additional expence of three pounds ſix 
ſhillings and eight“ penee in this ſingle arti- 
cle: And it will Probably be felt more and 
more every year in thoſe new-incloſed coun- 

ties which are at # confiderable diſtance from 
the coal-pits, and where they have not the 
convenience of carriage by water. The in- 
cloſures reader the roads almoſt impaſſable 
for waggons, unleſs in a very dry ſeaſon, and 
that ſeldom happens for any length of time 
ſufficient to make the coal-roads good (that 
po: E are 
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are not turnpike) till the ſeaſon advances in 
which thoſe who ſhould fetch coals; are neceſ- 
ſatily employed in the hay- field or harveſt. 
But this is not che only, or the principal — 
in which the price of coals is raiſed; by in 
cloſing: hereby many of the open; field far. 
mers, who were uſed to bring them, are either 
entirely. thrown, out of their Jlivings, and re- 
duced. to the neceſſity of leaving the country, 
or of becoming common labourers; or. elſe 
they are obliged to enter; upon ſmall takes in 
the incloſures, here they have neither wag- 
gons nor horſes for this, or any, other buſi- 
neſs. This inconvenience is indeed rather 
local than national yet it muſt affect many 
hundred families, and is a juſt objection a- 
gainſt incloſing the open fields, in thoſe 


Fee which are ſo Wor by it. 


The denden of inclofiog to injury" the 
roads, has been mentioned as one way of its 


a dyancing the price of coals in many parts of 


* as 
- 


the kingdom; that effect of it may be urged, 
in a more extenſive light, as an objection to 
the practice in general. That this is the fre- 
quent conſequence of incloſing, many a tra- 
veller has found ſufficiently to his coſt. As 
to ſome of the leſſer 2 they are hereby 
rendered almoſt impaſſable; and no wonder, 


—— 
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as travellers- that had before two or three 
ways from town to town, are now generally 
eonfined to one; and are obliged to drag on 
through ſuch gate-ways and lanes, as render 
travelling not only tedious, but very fatiguing 
and hazardous both to man and beaſt. Nor 
indeed can good roads be expected thro' ma- 
ny of the new incloſures, unleſs at the great 
expence of a ſew, as the number of thoſe 
teams is thereby conſiderably reduced, by the 
duty or hired-work of which they ſhould be 
kept in repair. And even as to the large 
turnpike roads, the difference between thoſe 
parts of them that are ſhut up from the ſun 
and wind, by the hedges, and thoſe through 
open fields, which have the benefit of both, 
is obvious to every traveller: yet every body 
acknowledges. that good roads are not only an 
_ ornament to a country, but likewiſe of great. 
importance to a trading nation. The legi- 
flature have ſhewn their ſenſe of the impor- 
tance of them, in the number of road- bills 
which they have paſſed of late, though as yet 
little is done to make them better. The 
turnpike roads would be preſerved, if car- 
riages upon them were only confined to-. 
weight; all reſtrictions with regard co the 
number of horſes, is both injurious: to the 
roads, and to trade, as it neceſſarily increaſes 
ä the 
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che price of carriage in genetal, and that of 
cCcals in particular. Many new orders and 
regulations, with reſpect to the roads, have 
— inſerted in all the acts of parliament for 
incloſing in the three or four laſt ſeſſions; but 
all are ncffefual to keep many roads even 
paſſable in ſome of the new ri arg thoſe 
who are obliged to travel them, ſuffer great 
inconveniences from hence ; Indeed bad roads 
are a, nuiſance to the public; and incloſing 
the open fields is a national diſadvantage, as 
far as it renders the roads NOT” and 
dangnrous to. travellers, acl} bro), exit 
5 Nez io 
 Inclofing i is likewiſe thoughs an „ ta 
N extenſive branches of the woollen ma- 
nufactory, as being a diſcouragement to the 
growth of the fine ſhort wool, that is uſually 
produced in the open fields, There is very 
little of this wool on good land in the inclo- 
ſures; and as the land in moſt of the new - 
incloſed lordſhips in Leiceſterſhire, is of this 
ſort, the want of it there will be a great diſad · 
vantage to that and the adjoining county of 
Nottingham, in their hoſe- manufactory, in 
which many thouſand tods of this fort of 
wool are worked up every year, and which 
i indeed cannot be carried on without it. In- 
1 cloſing muſt therefore at all times he hurtful 
N . / 1 185 k to 
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10 trade in thoſe counties tut-excerodhpec 
ally if the prices both of the wool they mas 
nufacture, and the corn by which they thould 
be ſupported, are thereby advanced, at a time 
theo! the working hand is -obliged to take 
leſs wages, and the manufacturer to lower 
the prices of his goods, for want of the uſual 
{Rear „ : 


And W is carter getiimental to hot 
jy many other counties, by diſcouraging the 
breed of poultry, hogs, and draught-hotſes. 
To thoſe with whom the breed of poultry is 
a matter of conſideration, either for their fleſh, 
eggs or feathers, incloſing muſt be diſagteea - 
ble where the farm yards, in which they were 
bred, are deprived of their uſual ſtores, by 

turning the plowed fields into paſturage. Biit 
many who would not think themſelves much 
affected by the want of chickeris, geeſe, or 
turkies, may juſtly regret the loſs of theit 
bacon, or the enormous price at whieh they 
are obliged to buy it in ſuch parts of tlie 
country. This has been for many years, and 
(perhaps) ages, the principal ſupport of the 
country- people; almoſt the only fleſh may 
families taſted of for eight or nine months it 
the year. Some hundreds of hogs were kept in 


open held derne. liner 
they 
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they have been incloſed, have not kept ten- 
ty: in conſequence of this, ſuch ſtore- pigs 
as were bought a few years ago for four or 
five ſhillings, are now ſold readily at fifteen 
ot ſixteen; nor are many to be bought at all, 
but out of the hands of jobberd. Every thing, 
from the ſucking pig to the fatteſt bacon, is 
advanced in proportion: and this is the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of laying down thoſe fields 
for paſtures in the incloſures, which afforded 
theſe animals a variety of : ſuſtenance when 
they were upon tillage and open, And as to 
| Horſes, few: of the heavy kind are bred or kept 
in the incloſures: indeed, few of any kind are 
bred there, in compariſon of thoſe in the o- 
pen fields. They have not, it muſt be own- 
ed, occaſion for for ſo many themſelves, nor 
can they raiſe them ſo cheap to ſell. A ſen- 
fible writer on the preſent ſtate of Great- 
Britain, has indeed very juſtly obſerved, that 
the vaſt increaſe of horſes, of late years in the 
kingdom, is, upon the whole, a very great 
nuiſance, and one occaſion of the advance of 
proviſions. Vet the moſt uſeful, both for 
trade and the army, are the ſtrong black 
horſes, uſually bred by the farmers in the 
open - fields; and incloſing will neceffarily 
thin the number, and conſequently raiſe. the 
DOR of theſe conſiderably in a few years. 

Though 
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Though the prices of them muſt be raiſed, if 
the ſame numbers were bred, as the expence 
of feeding them in the open- fields was not 
much more than half ſo much us it will be 
in the ineloſures; beſides which, the prapri- 
etor has no ad vantage from their labour, hav- 
ing then nothing for them todo mene 
ed paſtures iu + omit naue go u 
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Again, it may juſtlycbe alledged againſt. ins 
eloſing good atable land, and conyerting it into 
paſture, that thereby many honeſt induſtri- 
ous tenants ate turned out of farms of 

fifty, and ſixty pounds a year, and driven from 
employments to which they were bred up 
themſelves, to which they have trained up 
their children, and by which they have ſupa 
ported large families with comfort and credit 
in theit open - field ſtate. Theſe, if they wiſh, 
and beg leave to continue, are (ſome of them) 
rejected, becauſe they cannot engage for large 
incloſed eſtates of eight or ten times their 
former rent; and as the landlord- frequently 
forbids plowing, and even mowing there, tlie 
farmer ĩs obliged to enter upon a buſineſs, if 
he has any, with which he is utterly unac- 
quainted, and which it cannot be ſuppoſed he 
ſhould be able to manage to advantage, after 
e all the former part of his life in 


* 
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à very different employment. Rather than 
run this hazard, increaſed as it is greatly by 
the advanced rent on -which the new inclo- 
fares are let, many muſt ſubmit to throw 


their families on the pariſh, or get what little 
they. can towards the ſupport of them by their 


hand- labaur. Though few plain and poor- 
looking country farmers have influence e- 


nough to be continued, or admitted tenants 
eſtates in the new in- 
cloſures, if (as is generally the caſe) they 
have more wealthy or artful competitors, for 
reaſons well unt ener N 
3 i . ! | 7 Een (7 ben * — | 
e 
ds 1 . te \ Let the Adern ae 
te they are a felfiſh er! people that would 
* ſtarve the country.” But outeries againſt 
whole bodies of people, are generally ran 
and unreaſonable; they frequently betray 
want of judgment, or want of candour, and, 
very often, apparently both. The farmers 


ares or at leaſt have been, a conſiderable body. 


Their employment is undoubtedly of great 
importance to the nation, and their conveni- 


ence and advantage ought to be confulted, as 


fur as may be conſiſtent with the public good. 
If they do not 


part with their money in gene- 
_ a fre as many yg tradeſmen and 
manufacturers 
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manufacturers do, one reaſon may be, that 
they have not ſo much of it running through 
their hands, and they are at more pains to 
get what they have. A miſer is indeed deſ- 
picable in any ſituation; yet had ſome in the 
higher claſſes, more of the farmer's frugality 
and induſtry, they would appear with greater 
honour to themſelves, and advantage to their 
country, than many of them do at preſent. ' 
And it is far from being a proper method of 


teaching theſe people generoſity, to nn: 
chem of the means of file. * 


} 


But the edge of cloſing * 
corn fields, great as they are to theſe tenant 
farmers, are by no means confined to them; 
many ſmall proprietors of land are hereby 
greatly injured, and moſt of the labourers in 
every pariſn that is incloſed, are deprived of 
the means of ſupport. There are ſome in al- 
moſt all ſuch open pariſhes, who have houſes, 
and little parcels of land in the field, with a 
right of common for a cow, and three or four 
ſheep, by the aſſiſtance of which, with the 
profits of a little trade, or their daily labour, 
they procure a very comfortable living. Their 
land furniſhes them with wheat and barley 
for bread, and, in many places, with beans or 
2k to feed a hog or two for meat; with the 


F ſtraw w 
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raw they, thatch, their cottage, and winter 
their COMP x; which gives abseakfaſt and, {upper 
of milk, nine os ten months in the year, for 
their families. Theſo almoſt univerſally diſ- 
approve. of incloſing; and their number is 
conſiderable in many open villages , much 
greater, than perhaps the ſeveral conſtituents 
of our legiſlature themſelves are generally 
aware of % Indeed, they cannot well know 
it, vrhen . theſe unhappy ſi rere are not able 
to make an oppoſition.. But were: the, ex- 


pences of oppoſing theſe bills in che H —e 
of Os leſs, and the proſpect of ſuc- 


cets. greater, perhaps the p t might 
know. much mare of the ſenſe of the people 
on incloſing, than they do at preſent, It is 
very certain, that many proprietors in pariſhes 
that have heen incloſed, | diſapprove of it. 

Some refuſe to ſign the petitions to pt, 
and horn repent. of ſigning them, 
after they. have heen prevailed upon to do it, 
when they ſee its unhappy | conſequences. 
But the ill ſucceſs that oppoſition to incloſing 
bills has generally met with, diſcourages ſome 
from making the attempt, and the connecti- 
ons of others oblige them to forbear. There 
are feC but would ſubmit; to inconvenience 
and injury, rather than appear againſt their 


ee Aa thoſe * are in their 
| | neigh- 
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neighbourhoods; and many, it is very cer- 
tain, are aggrieved by incloſing, Who do not 


complain. When their fields are in- 
cloſed, not a few of theſe ſmall proprietors 
ate obliged to ſell their land, becauſe th 
have not money to incloſe it; or to borro 
upon intereſt, on the ſecurity of theif ſin 
allotments in the new incloſures, which when 
their intereſt is paid, the ufual deductions 
made from their quantity, and the ex 
defrayed for fencing it, are but of little fer 
vet to them; very little, in compariſon of 
The land which they poſſeſſed in the open 
fields. If they continue them upon tillage, 
their crops are leſs, and much worſt in thoſe 
ſmall parcels between the hedges; and if they | 
lay them down for paſturape, they can nei- 
ther have corn nor ſtraw. And as to others 
who are ſtill poorer, and whoſe daily bread 
muſt be earned by their daily labour, "inclof- 
ing renders the caſe of many ſuch in the vil- 
lages, ſtill more wretched and pitiable. The 
greater part of them, if not relieved by ſome 
flouriſhing manufactory in the neighbour- 
hood, are hereby totally deprived of that 
ſuſtenance which they procured either im- 
medlately from the productions of the cotn- 
fields, or under thofe who were ſupported by 
them. It has been faid indeed, that this is 
40h "IF $ not 
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not the caſe immediately with all; many 
hands will ſtill be wanted in the incloſures 
that are continued upon tillage, and ſome in 
thoſe that are laid down for paſture: though, 
by 1 the way, it is always urged as an argument 
in favour. of. inclofing for paſturage, That 
buſineſs i is caſly —— there by a few ;— 
yet when preſſed with the objection, That 
the poor in the open- field villages are hereby 
deprived of that labour by which they have 
— ſupported, theſe ſame gentlemen tell us, 
That incloſing furniſhes ſome with employ, 
which they would not otherwiſe have had 


And ſo it undoubtedly does: but the hands 


employed by that, are few in compariſon of 
thoſe who are employed in the farm-yards, 
and open fields; and thoſe few, but a very 
little time. Indeed it may be ſaid, Their 
employment is more profitable, while it con- 
tinues, than common labour. A man has on- 
1y eight-pence a day for threſhing in a barn, 
or following the plow ; but eighteen-pence, 
and ſometimes two ſhillings may be earned, 
by cleaving poſts and rails, ſinking pits, 
_ planting quickſets, &c. in the new incloſures. 
To which no other reply is neceſſary, than 
that which the fame writer has elſewhere 
obligingly furniſhed, viz. That ſuch is the 
diſpoſition of the poor in ** that if they 
have 
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have double gains one year, they are nothing 
the richer for it the next. It were there - 
fore much better for them, and better for the 
public, that they ſhould have a conſtant 
round of their uſual labour on moderate 
terms, than have much work and high wages 
one year or two, and nothing or little to do 
afterwards for years to come. And neither 
the contempt, nor the neglect of the poor, 
would be conſiſtent with the principles of 
ſound policy, or true religion. | They are a 
neceſſary, and very uſeful part of the com- 
munity. - By whom are our manufactories to 
be carried on, or the Jabours of the houſe 


and of the field to be performed, but by the ; 


From whence elſe are our armies and 
navies to be ſupplied ? 


But & ol poor, the tenant 3 with 
their poorer dependants, and many others in 
the lower ſtations of life, ſuffer greatly by in- 


cloſing, as far as it is an encouragement to 


the monopoly of lands. The landholders 


(not now to mention any other) in moſt par- 
iſhes that have been incloſed only fifteen. or 
twenty years, are very few in compariſon of 


the numbers who occupied them in their 


open-field ſtate. It is no uncommon thing 
for four or five wealthy graziers to _— 2 


large 


* 
r 2 
”- 8 
4 — o 


large incloſed lordſhip, which was before in 
the hands of twenty or thifty farmers, and as 
ſmaller ing: re? or proprietors. All 

theſe are hereby thrown out of their livings, 
with their families, and many other families, 
who were chiefly employed and ſupported by 
them, ſuch as blackſmiths, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, and other artificers and ——— 
ny their own enen d ſervants“. 


q bio: 


abs as this is, 10 bs are e of the 
Arge of ineloſing beforementioned, 
in a great meaſure, the conſequence of laying 
down arable land for paſturage : with a view to 
which it is uſually undertaken in Leiceſterſbire, 
Northamptonſhire, and other inland counties, 
in which the ſoil is, for the moſt part, deep 
and rich. Few would be fond of ſuch large 
farms, even in the incloſures, if they were 
obliged to continue them upon tillage; and 
many in theſe ſeveral ſtations and employ- 
ments would then be wanted there, as well 
as in the open fields; but when only ten or 


Lo 


* By the laws of in 8 was to hold more 
than ſeven jugera; and by thoſe of Romulus, no more than 
two jugera of land, each containing about 240 feet in length, 
and 120 in breadth. —— Only revive this law, (ſays Mr. Sal- 
nale.) and you will ſoon convert a barren deſart, into a buſy 
and crouded hive. Both that writer and Mr. Mur, 
obſerve, that the increaſe of pefurage has the ſame effect 
wo Og of farms. Dr Tales. 


a dozen 
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a dozen families live upon a losdſhip (even 
including the eſquire, the clergyman, all the 
occupiers of the land, and their ſhepherds, as 
is now the caſe in ſome) that ſupported up- 
wards of a hundred, whatever it may do for 
them, the public maſt ſuffer by the alterati- 
on, The price of proviſions is neceſſarily 
enhanced by it. The grain they produced 
before, is loſt to the neighbourhood and the 
batter. and cheeſe, indeed all the ſtock that is 
bred or fed upon them, is ſold: an higher 
terms: when thus in the hands of a few, and 
thoſe men of property, than they could be by 
many in leſs affluent circumſtances: Or if 
they; plow a few. acres, they can keep their 
corn one month after another, for dearer 
times, without being obliged to threſh it out, 
and bring it to market, as poorer farmers 
muſt do, in order to pay their rent, and 
ſupport their families. The wealthy mono- 
polizer can ſell or withold, and go to! this of 
that market as is moſt convenient and advan- 
tageous. He ſeldom chufes to draw a load 
of grain with him to market, and there ex- 
poſe it to ſalt; but when it ſuits him to take 
a ride, he can put a handfub or two in his 
pocket by way of ſam ple, and ſo keep the mac- 
kets thin, and make an artificial ſcarcity around 


3 when his barns are filled with plenty 


a - 
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at home. This is certainly one occaſion of 
the high price of grain, and the neceſſary 


conſequence of that monopoly and ingroſſing 
. N e een by inclofings” | 


ol 


"opus a ; op to evil praftices:of: this fort, 
it was wiſely provided ſo long ago as the year 
1534. That whereas ſome people had ga- 
thered into few hands ſeveral farms, and great 
plenty of cattle, particularly ſheep, whereby 
not only rents of lands were increaſed; but 
alſo tillage very much decayed, ſome churches 
and towns had been pulled down, and the 
price of corn, cattle, me exceſſively enhanc- 


ed; therefore it was enacted, That no man 


ſhould keep above 2000 ſheep at one time, 


and not hold above two farms at once, and 


GE e he lived “.. 


it has "SIS ſaid, That a — ts * ſenfi- 


ble of the injury: hereby done to the commu- 
nity, has divided ſome of his large grazing- 


farms into ſmaller allotments, to be lett to a 


greater number of tenants, with a liberty of 


| plowing certain proportions yearly of each, to 


render them of more extenſive advantage. 
This, perhaps, may give him or his ee 


A hy See thee Prict's Obſervations, page 359. . 2 7 


the 
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the trouble of ſigning twenty or thirty te- 
ceipts inſtead of five or fix; and his grace 
will probably have ſo many more tenants 
onee a year at Ris table: but he has an am- 
ple recompence; if not in the bleſſings of ſo 
many —.— upon his head; at leaſt in the 
pleaſing reflections of his own mind om a 
conduct that ennobles him more than his 
high birth, and large eſtates, and that mulcs 
kim a credit and a bleſſing. to his country av 
well as an example worthy the imitation of 
all the nobility and gentry in the kingdom. 


Again, It is urged as another objection” to 
incloſing on the plan upon which it is no- 
generally purſued, that thereby the landed 
intereſt of the- clergy is greatly increaſe; 
one ſeventh or eighth part of the kingdom 
being hereby put into their Hands, free of all 
expence, Which, added to other eccleſiaſtical 
revenues, muſt undoubtedly make them a 
very eonſiderable body. One deſign of the 
ſtatute of Mortmain ſeems to have been, to 

ent an undue increaſe of the landed- in. 
tereſt of the church, as what would be often 
injurious to individuals, and generally ſo to 
the public. But'it'is increaſed more by in- 
clofing- bills in one year; than it would pro- 
bably be in fifty by charitable legacies. It 
G will 
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will be ſaid, perhaps, that this land is * 
granted to the clergy in lieu of their tythes, 
to which they had a legal right before; and 
undoubtedly every good miniſter has not on- 
Iy a legal, but a natural right to a living from 
his pariſn. But there is an important differ- 
ence to a nation between allowing the clergy 
a ſhare of the products of the land, and giving 
them the land itſelf, eſpecially a ſeventh or 
eighth of the don 1 22 a wath, of the 
other. [3 * 1 5 


To Reel A e againſt i in- 
cloſing i is, its apparent tendency to thin the 
country villages of inhabitants, and depopu- 
late the n = in general. As far as it en- 
courages the engroſſing and monopolizing of 
land, it muſt neceſſarily ſend the inhabitants 
at leaſt out of the villages. Leſſer farmers, 
labourers, &œ. are thereby deprived of their 
employments; and if they are not immedi- 
ately forced out of their houſes, they are left 
to ſtarve in them. But they muſt leave them 
ſoon; want of food, and indeed want of com- 
fortable ſhelter (in ſuch miſerable ruinous 
_ cottages as thoſe in the incloſures become, in 
a little time) oblige them to flee. Their 
landlords in general are glad to get rid of 
N that they may not become burdenſome, 

and 


4 
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and to ſave themſelves the expences of repairing 
their old houſes . In the counties of Lei- 
cefter and Northampton; where incloſing has 
lately ' prevailed, the decreaſe of inhabitants 
in almoſt all the incloſed villages, in which 
they have no conſiderable manufactory, is 
obvious enough to be remarked by every one 
that knew their ſtate twenty or thirty years 
ago, and ſees them now ; and that to a degree 
that cannot but give every true friend of his 
country a moſt ſenſible concern. The ruins 
of former dwelling-houſes,' barns, ſtables, 
&. ſhew every one who paſſes thro' them, 
that they were once much more extenſive, 
and better inhabited: and if there are an 
left in them or in the neighbourhoods, who 
remember ſuch, before their incloſing, as 
were incloſed twenty or thirty years ago, let 
them ſay if they have not been declining 
from thence. They have known upwards 
of an hundred houſes and families in ſome 
open- field villages, that have. ſince dwindled 


In the year 1759, (ſays Dr. Price) the number of houſes 
in England and Wales, was 986,482; in 1766, it was re- 
"duced to 980,692 ;—ſo that in thoſe ſeven years, the number 
of houſes was reduced 5790 ;— which waſte has, moſt unhap- 
pily for the nation, fallen upon the cottages, the inhabitants | 
of which, when thrown down or left to fall, fly from the 
villages to London, and other large towns, there to be car- 
rupted, and periſh.. a 
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to eight or ten 3 and five or fix hundred in 
habitants, here there are not now more 
than forty or fifty; 2 plain proof this, that 
incloſing depopulates the country. But this 
we are told jt may do, and the nation in ge- 
neral be as populous as ever. Nay,' ſome 
have aſſerted. That Britain has a greater num- 
ber of inhabitants than it had befare inclofing 
ſo much prevailed. The demand for all forts 
of proviſions, we are told, is greater of late 
than in former years, and therefore there 
muſt be more to conſume them. But the 
number of cattle, and ; the vaſt quantities of 
corn which haye been lately exported ; the 
large demands of the diſtillery, and the prodi- 
gious increaſe of horſes among us, together 
with the enormous extravagance and licenti- 
ouſneſs which is growing yearly among all 
ranks of people ; all theſe things concucring, 
muſt neceſſarily occaſion a larger demand for 
proviſions of all ſorts, than there was when 
little was ſent abroad, and when that which 
we had at home, was managed with more 
diſcretion and frugality. Little regard is to 
be paid to the argument for ſuppoſing a na- 
tional increaſe, that is taken from the num- 
bers that were in our fleets and armies the laſt 
war, and that now ſtand ready to enter them 
again, as they are evidently driven * 
or 
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for want of employment, both in the manu- 
factories, and all thoſe new-incloſed pariſhes 
in which their tillage-land has been laid down 


ber paſture. 


But the enormous increaſe of the TIER 
rates, complained of in almoſt every-pariſh, 
is thought another proof, that the nation ĩs 
more populous than it was years ago. This 
indeed proves, that the number of the poor 
is increaſed; or, at leaſt, that their mainte- 
nance is now more expenſtve than fi 

and perhaps both may be inferred from it; 
but it can never prove that the whole nation 
is increaſing. However, as far as the fact is 
admitted, it muſt convince us of the impro- 
priety of a meaſure like that of inclofing, 
which tends both to ſwell the number and 
neceſſities of the poor, by depriving them of 
the ſubſiſtence which vaſt numbers of them 
obtained by their labour in open-field- pa- 
riſhes, without x" burthenſome to Gram | 
or any others, | 


But without reſting the "merits of the 
| queſtion concerning the inereaſe or decreafe 

of the inhabitants of Britain, on theſe or any 
other ſpeculations and conjectures, a fenfible 
Inquirer into the preſent ſtate of Great Britain. 
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&c. with regard to agriculture, population, 
&c. (who ſeems to have had his intelligence 
from very good authority) has informed us, that 
wie are reduced from eight to ſix millions; 
and, that notwithſtanding the increaſe in 
many larger towns, it is computed there is a 
decreaſe of 314, 373 houſes within the laſt 
ſeventy years*. Indeed, a general depopula- 
is the natural, and almoſt neceſſary conſe- 
quence of incloſing. Many are obliged to 
ſeek ſettlements and employments in foreign 
| countries, which they are hereby deprived: of 
in their own : A double diſadvantage this to 
Britain; as ſhe is thus weakening and im- 
poveriſhing herſelf, to ſtrengthen and enrich 
not only her diſtant colonies, but often like- 
wiſe her rivals in trade, and even her avowed 
enemies. Beſides, thoſe in the lower claſſes 
of the people, who are at all thoughtful, may 
well be afraid of adding to their expences and 
cares, by marrying at a time when meaſures 
are purſuing to deprive them of a maintenance 
in almoſt every ſituation. They can hardly 
ſecure a dwelling, and have not the leaſt 


proſpect, either of trade or labour, in many 
* Dr. Price's account of the ra of houſes om 1759 
to 1766, was mentioned above; and his eſtimate of the in- 


habitants of England and Wales, is, that ſince the year 
3990, they have 1 a —_ ang hal, 


. ; 
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of the incloſed villages. | And as to the mar- 
ket towns, : moſt of them have more'inhabi- 
tants already than they can well ſupport ; for 
drapers, grocers, butchers, indeed tradeſmen 
and manufacturers of all ſorts, as well as inn- 
keepers, Cc. are rendered leſs capable of 
maintaining their poor, as they are greatly 
injured by the decreaſe of the villages about 
them. Many families, which have been good 
cuſtomers to them for a number of years, are 
now driven away, and the few that remain, 
have little money to lay out, either for cloaths 
or victuals: In conſequence of this, where 
their markets were formerly crowded, you 
will have only here and there a ſtall, and now 
and then a cuſtomer. Indeed market- towns 
cannot be ſupported, except thoſe which 
have a good manufactory, or a large thorough- 
fare; for ſuch as depended chiefly on their 
markets (of which there are great numbers) 
muſt ſoon be entirely ruined. And as to thoſe 
families that have been ſettled in Mages, and 
are by this means driven out of them into the 
market-towns, they generally exchange both 

ſituations and employments much to. their 
diſadvantage. If wages are higher there, 
they have a new buſineſs to learn, and are at 
additional expences that are often more than 
an equivalent for the increaſe of their wages: 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, the very change of employment 
proves injurious to the health: of many; and 
ſtill more the dirty, confined parts of the larger 
towns, in which the poor are moſt frequently 
ſituated: Ar diſadvantage this, by which thoſe 
muſti be moſt ſanſibly affected, who are dri- 
ven thither from the pure air, and more ac- 
tive employments of the country. Nor ought 
_ It to be forgotten, that the poor are thereby 
forced into ſituations, in which they are, not 
only more expoſed to deſtructive peſtilential 
diſeaſes, but are- likewiſe moſt liable to con- 
tract the habits of indolence and debauchery, 
which- tend to enervate the human frame, 
and! entail languiſhing and mortal diſeaſes up- 
en themſelves and their poſterity ® But 
take it for granted, that Britain is growing 
more populous; yet where is the policy or 
prudenee of puſhing meaſures to make both 
labour and proviſions ſcarce, if the occafions 
for both are yearly increaſing? Far 
1 The. ingenious Dr. Price, in his Obſervations on Rever- 
FFW 
perſons attain to great ages in London, than in moſt other 
places; and that half the number born there, die under 3 
| d: and has plainly proved, by inconteſtible facts, that 
ſüũch meaſures as tend to drive the inhabitants of the villages 
Into wa, — and diſcourage agriculture, are ruinous to 


a ſtate, leflening the Þ nty, and raiſing the price of 
the means of ſubſiſtence; and by diminiſhing the number of 


its inhabitants, on the proſperity, healthineſs, and increafe 
Beſides, 


of which, its ſafety depends. 
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"Beſides, Incloſing muſt certainly deprive . 
the poor of work, and raiſe the price of all 
Wel of grain, as great part of the beſt tillag' 
land is laid down for paſturage ſoon after it 
is incloſed, in many parts, of the kingdom. 
Incloſe (as was before obſerved) only light, 
ſandy, and ſtony oil, and here ſuch i improve- 
ments might be made, as would be an advan- 
tage to individuals, and for the public good. 
Every well-wiſher to his country would re- 
joice to ſee barren beaths incloſed, making 
proper allowances to the poor for the privileges 
they enjoyed upon them: Many ſuch there 
are in the kingdom, that, in their preſent ſtate, 
yield very little advantage to, any, which 
would produce large quantities of corn, under 
proper management. There, induſtry would 

encoutaged by incloſing, the poor em- 
ployed, population promoted, and agriculture 
greatly increaſed — and agriculture ought” 
certainly to increaſe with a growing trade, or 
it will not grow long; ; nay, it cannot be ſup- 
ported among us. The poor, by whom our 
goods are manufactured, muſt ſtarve without 
it, or buy their proviſions at ſuch advanced 
prices, as will oblige them to raiſe the price 
of their labour: but if the ſervant's 0 
are raiſed, the maſter's goods muſt be propor- 
tionably advanced, or he muſt fuffer for it; 
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and ſuffer he may, for ao of his neighbours 
can afford to give him more, while they are 
all obliged to give two-pence for a loaf, that, 
not long ago, they could buy for a penny? 
And if the manufacturer either makes worſe 

s, or raiſes their prices, his orders will 
ſoon fail from abroad, and he will find him- 
ſelf under-ſold at all foreign markets. Wiſe 
and falutary is the old maxim of an eaſtern 
monarch, That much food is in'the tillage of 
the poor : but that of a modern writer is en- 
tirely miſtaken and ill-grounded, that © In- 
« cloſing, by ſending many hands into trade, 
oy muſt lower the prices of our manufacto- 
« ries.” It has ſent many hands into trade 
already, but has that lowered the prices of the 
manufactories? That ſome of them are low- 
ered is certain, but it is from a very different 
cauſe, viz, The want of orders ; and that has 
been juſt accounted for. There are already 
more hands in almoſt all the manufacturing 
towns in the kingdom than they can employ; 
and every idle hand in a pariſh, is a burden 
and a nuiſance. Set the plow a going, and 
all will have, at the ſame time, employment 
and bread ; which all ought to have, both for 
their own ſakes, and for the fake of the com- 
munity. Inſtead. of that, many lordſhips 
| have not fifty acres es yearly ſince they 
were 
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were incloſed, in which fifteen hundred, or 
at leaſt a thouſand, were plowed before; and 


ſcarce an ear of corn is now to be ſeen, in ſome 
that bore hundreds of quarters. 


The conſequences of this are felt ſeverely 
already in the inland counties; fo ſeverely in 
Northamptonſhire 'and Leiceſterſhire, as that 
worſe wheat has lately been ſold there on an 
average at 78. and ſeven and fix-pence the 
Wincheſter buſhel, for many months together, 
than they have been uſed to buy at three and 
fix-pence and four ſhillings ; and they have 
given five ſhillings and five and fix-pence for 
malt, that has been uſually bought there at 
little more than half a crown. In theſe 
counties incloſing has greatly prevailed, and 
moſt of their new-incloſed lordſhips are laid 
down for paſturage. Thus they ſuffer for it! 
But the nation in general does and muſt feel 
the effects of this. It having been obſerved, 
in Henry the 8th's time, 4 That there was 
« a great decay of tillage and huſbandry, o- 
* caſioned by the many incloſures made by 
« the nobility and gentry, who within fifty 
years had turned moſt of their lands into 
4 paſture, and kept them in their own hands, 
from whence, among other inconveniencies, 
6 it followed, that the number of huſband- 
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« men, and perſons capable of defending the 
« country, was very much leſſened; many 
e towns and villages were depopulated; and 
« the prices of wool and meat were very 
* much inhanced, as being engroſſed by per- 
„ ſons who were nat obliged to fell : To re- 
% medy all this, the King revived the ſtatutes 
made againſt incloſures, and iſſued out his 
« commiſſions to juſtices, and other magi- 
* ſtrates, to ſee them put into execution.” — 
Had any meaſures of that ſort been purſued, 
or a ſtop put to incloſing a few years ago, we 
ſhould never have been obliged to ſend our 
money into other nations, for what our own 
fields (under the bleſſing of providence) would 
yield us in great abundance, and on much 
lower terms, if they were properly cultivated. 
France, our natural competitcr in trade, is 
doing her utmoſt to under-ſell us at all foreign 
markets; ſhe has it already in her power fo to 
do; nay, it is ſaid, actually does twenty and 
even thirty per cent. in ſome extenſive ar- 
ticles. And what enables the French to un- 
der- ſell us? in a great meaſure, no doubt, the 
cheapneſs of their proviſions; and, as the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of that, the low prices of 
their labour. Perhaps it may likewiſe, e'er 
long, become matter of ſerious conſideration 
ta . that by purſuin gmeaſures Yay have 
| | ſuch 
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ſuch a tendency as theſe, ſhe is enabling her 

American colonies not only to do without her, 
manufactories (of which they have for many 
years taken off very large quantities). but even. 
to rival her in trade; as the is obliging her 
working hands to ſeek that employment and 
ſupport there, which the neglect of agricul- 
ture, and the decay of trade, 0 der in 
their native one | 


But wh ace often told, That a 
* naturally come about again in time: when 
* the landholders find that tillage anſwers 
* better than paſturage, they will return to 
* the plow.” Thanks to the artful turgeon 
for an opiate ſo ſeaſonably adminiſtered, to 
lull the poor patient into inlenübility, or a 
pleaſing delirium, while, more for his own 
ſake than the poor ſufferers; he makes his ex- 
periments, and performs his moſt dangerous 
operations. Thoſe that talk thus, do not in- 
deed pretend to foreſee the time of this happy 
revolution. If it would not anſwer the land- 
holders end to plow when corn was ſo ſcarce 
and dear as it has been of late, when will. it? 
Yet are many of them as eager to convert the 
plowed fields into graſs-grounds, as they could 
be, if wheat fold only at half a crown, and 
bogey: at eisbucen-penge a bulhal. Few te- 
| | nants 
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nants in the new incloſures, where the land is 
good, are permitted to plow, though they 
ſhould think it would be ever ſo much to their 
advantage, or for the public good: And why? 

truly, for fear they ſhould impoveriſh the land. 
"Tis pity theſe Gentlemen, who are ſo very 
much afraid of having part of their land im- 
poveriſhed, are in no manner of concern at 
the thought of impoveriſhing great part of the 
nation. Certainly they have no great occa- 
fion'to be in ſuch pain about their land; for 
many ſoils are greatly improved by being 
broke up, and kept a few years upon tillage; 


and there are few that would receive any in- 


jury by it, if they were properly managed. 
However, to filence every complaint of this 
fort, we are kindly aſſured, that ! if the 
prices of wheat, barley, rye, beans, &c. 
« are advanced by incloſing, it muſt neceſſa- 
« rily lower the price of meat, as well as of 
«« wool and leather for cloathing.” But are 
theſe" things, is any one of them, growing 
cheaper in thoſe parts of the country where 
incloſing prevails moſt? Nay, are not all 
dearer ? And will not, muſt not, every thing 
be dearer, that is bought out of thoſe grounds 
which inclofing has raiſed to ſuch enormous 
rents? The tenant muſt either fell the pro- 
pere of them for more "than double their 
former 
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former value, and for three times more than 
> greater part of the conſumers can afford 

o give for them, or he muſt ſtarve, and be 
— out of his living, as unable to pay his 
rent: It is eaſy to ſuppoſe which of the two 
moſt tenants would prefer. It would not in- 
deed be in the power of any two or three, 
or more in a neighbourhood, by any combi- 
nation, to keep up the prices of their living 


ſtock a conſiderable time, if ſtore cattle were 
plentiful and cheap ; - but theſe have almoſt 


doubled their prices within a few years. | It 
will be aſked, perhaps, Whence is that? 
Whence but, in part, from the extraordinary 
demands for them to ſtock the new inclo- 
ſures that are turned into paſturage? And 
partly through incloſing other parts of the 


country, eſpecially in the north, where great 


numbers of horned cattle were bred cheap, 

and from hence they might conſequently 
be ſold ſo. Thoſe whoſe land is hereupon 
advanced from five to twenty ſhillings an a- 
ere, can breed but few, or they muſt ſell them 
at advanced prices; yet there is, upon the 
whole, reaſon to hope, if our ſeaſons are at 


all healthy and fruitful, that meat will be 


cheaper in a few years, unleſs the vileſt and 
moſt unlawful methods are made uſe of to 
prevent it. But if the graziers, who have 

bought 
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bought in their ſtock at enormous prices, 
ſhould be obliged to ſell their cattle, after 
eight or ten months keeping, for leſs than 
they gave for them, few of them would reliſh 
this effect of incloſing, nor could ſome of 
them very well bear it: And their landlords 
will then fee how much better they are in 
the end, for ſuch improvements of their 
eſtates, as render their tenants incapable bo 


paying Wert rent. 


Upon che e incloüng good arable 
land is like to leſſen the public revenue, and 
at the ſame time to be attended with thoſe 
conſequences that muſt neceſſarily diffuſe a 
ſpirit of diſſatisfaction in the kingdom, in 
proportion to the degree in which they are 
felt among us. Thoſe of our nobility and 
gentry who have promoted it, cannot indeed 
reaſonably complain of a ſcheme of their 
own; but others will complain, who have 
been obliged to ſubmit to it, and the many 
thouſands that have been one way or other 
impoveriſhed by it. The ſenſe of by far the 
greater part of the nation, with regard to in- 
cloſing, is well known; and it will be well if 
the conſequences of oppoſing the general voice 
of the people be not worſe in ſome future 


criſis than many are at preſent aware of, Far 
be 
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be it from any true friend of Liberty, or of 
Britain, to ſay any thing that ſhould t a 
a a tumultuous ſpirit. That nation, or neigh» 
bourhood, muſt certainly be miſerable, that 
is governed by a mob: And the poor wretches 
- themſelves, who are diſpoſed to purſue ſuch 
meaſures, to obtain a redreſs of their grie- 
vances, would do well to conſider, that they 
are thereby generally increaſing the evils they 
complain of, and are taking the moſt direct 
method to involve themſelves and their fami- 
lies in ruin. Indeed, popular clamours are 
often ill grounded, and the poor are therein 
made, in many inſtances, the miſerable tools 
of ill-deſigning and intereſted men: Yet it 
perhaps deſerves to be confidered, whether, 
far from acting on the principles of true po- 
licy, we are not molt effectually gratifying 
the worſt enemies of the government, and of 
the proteſtant intereſt in Britain, by eagerly 
purſuing thoſe meaſures which muſt be puſh-, 
ed down the people's throats with a bayonet. 
Vox populi, vox Dei, is a maxim that may un- 
doubtedly be overſtrained and perverted, but 
it is a maxim that ought not, by any means, 
to be univerſally rejected with contempt. 
Certainly no wiſe man will deſpiſe the voice 
of the people, becauſe it is theies\ As far as 
it is conſiſtent with the principles of ſound 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, it ought to be regarded, and regarded 
(in a ſenſe) as the voice of GOD. Perhaps 
our dear- bought experience may convince us, 
in a little time, that their objections to in- 

cloſing have been ſolid and rational, and their 
apprehenſions from it founded on a thorough 
acquaintance with the nature of the ſcheme, 
notwithſtanding all the contempt with which 
ſome of its warm advocates have affected to 
treat them. Upon the whole, it is ſubmitted 
to the unprejudiced and diſintereſted reader, 
whether the following inferences are not eaſily 
deducible from an impartial review of the ſub- 
ject, vis. 8 | 


That agriculture ſhould. be generally and 
conſtantly encouraged; whether by. public 
premiums, or in other ways, is ſubmitted to 
te ſuperior wiſdom of the Legiſlature. 


That the land-holders ſhould be obliged to 
keep a certain number of acres yearly upon 
üllage, in every incloſed lordſhip. 


That oxen ſhould be more generally uſed in 
tiling the land, whoſe fleſh will furniſh us 
with meat, while they procure us food by 
their labour. Ws Pr Id 
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"That able oevvikon ſhould be md to 
keep up houſes for the poor in incloſed pa- 


That no perſon, or number of perſons · in 
combination , ſhould be permitted to hold a- 


bove a certain number of acres in a pariſh, or 
within a limitted number of miles. 


| That ſome more effectual . mould 
be purſued, to mend the roads in the incloſures, 
and to keep them good; eſpecially in thoſe 
parts of the country, where the ſoil is rich and 
deep, in which the roads will otherwiſe be 
ſoon not only hazardous, but impaſſable. 


That only light, ſhallow, ſtony, or ſandy ſoil 

is to be improved by incloſing; and that ſuch 
| land as is capable of bearing good crops of 
_ graſs and corn, in its OY ſtate, _ 
never to be incloſed- at all. g 


That it nearly concerns the inhabitants, in 

ſuch parts of the country, to apply to their 
repreſentatives in parliament, to exert all their 
influence, in order to prevent every bill for 
incloſing ſuch land, from paſſing into a law, 
as more . — ruinous to the tradeſ- 
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maen, mechanics, farmers, labourers, and the 
3 poor in genetal, in ſuch neighbourhoods; and, 

| | in the end, injurious to the nation. 
5 And, in fine, that a principle of benevo- 
| lence, and true policy, would ſtrongly recom- 
 * _mendevery meaſure, that may furniſh all the 
lower claſſes of the people with the means of 
ſupport in the country; to encourage ſuch of 
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them to return thither as have been driven 
into cities and large towns for ſubſiſtence ; 
and, for that purpoſe, in all parts of the king- 
dom, where their open-fields produce good 
crops of grain, to put a ſtop to the ane 
f of ren 110 5 5 
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